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The  Iiil\T5  POLICY  CIRCUL'.R  -is  issued  by  the 
Division  of  Land  Utilization,  Re  sett  Dement  iidir.ini  strati  on, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Land  Economics  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,   Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide technical  information  in  the  field  of  land  economics 
to  assist  the  staff  members  of  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion and  its  cooperating  agencies  and  other  interested  groups 
to  keep  in  touch  with  current  developments  bearing  upon  their 
work.   Its  pages  will  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  information 
concerning  loco-1.  State,  and  Federal  land  planning  activities 
and  research, 
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CHANGE  IN 

EDITCBIAL  rOLICY  •  :    ■      .  ;'     • 

Some   slight,  content  chojngcs  vv'ill   or.  noted  in  this 
issue   of  the   LAITO  POLICY  GIRCUL^'iE/    ■Vith  the  variety  of 
readers  wiio  are  now  on  the  mailing   list,    it  appears  that,  a 
greater  service   can  be  pcrioriried  if  ClKCUJL'JiL  ..rticlcs  here- 
after are   of  a   sliorter  and  perhaps   slightly  rnorc   popular 
character,   and  the  longer  technical  articles  arc   released  in 
another  manner. 

Issuance   of  the  Land  Use   Flannirig  Fublication  series 
has  "been  authorir.ed,   and  the  first   issue,   No«  .1,    "Land  Classifi- 
cation",  has  already  been  distributed  in  limited  quantity. 
Other  technical  articles    of   a  meritorious  character  iTiry  bo 
issued  in  the   same  manner  from  time  to  timoe      Those  articles  ,. 
will  be   reviewed  in  the  Li'illD  rOLIOY  GIRCIJIAR,    and  f'-^ose  v;ho 
are  particularly  interested  may  secure  the   entire  article   in 
accordance  v.lth  notice   in  the  review. 

It   is  particularly  desirable  that  occomplishjrients    in 
the   field  of   land-use  planning,   rot   only  by  representatives. 
of  the  Resettlement  Administration  but  by   other  agencies   inter- 
ested  in  related  work,   be  m^ade   available   througli  tlie  medium  of 
the  lAiro  POLICY  CIRCIJL.'.R,     Accordingly  the   cooperation  of 
readers   in  bringing  to  our  attention  such  activities   or   reports 
of  interest   in  the   land-use  plaiming  field  will  be  appreciated, 
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REGION/iL  PL/.MIWG  COl^IFEREirCE 

ADOPTS  RESOL'JTIOi;S  .      ■    '  ,  .   ■. 

At  the  third  Pacific  Korthwott  Regional  Flanr.ing  Gcn- 
fcrence  hold  in  Spokane,  ITashington  Fobn-iar^^  15~15,  the  following 
resolutions  v/crc  adopted: 

1,  We  coifanond  the  work  done'  in  lan.d  classification 
and  land  planning  by  the  various  local,  Sta.te  and  Federal  agon- 
cics# 

2#  We  recommend  that  means  be  found  to  correlate  the 
efforts  of  these  agencies,  and  suggest  that  the  best  m.cans  of  doing 
so  is  concerted  action  by  committees  made  up  oi"  representatives,  of 
the  various  agencies  vrith  efforts  applied  to  specific  problems, 
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3.   Wc  rccoiTLTacnd  thc.t  means  be  found  to  inrJ.ce  avo.ll-   .  - 
able  to  the  public  inatcrial  and  results  of  the  various  land-use' 
planning  a!:encies.   It  is  suggested  that  the  means"  to"  be  used 
include  both  publication  and  extension  ivork,  and'thcit-  it  be  the 
practice. to  make  available  unfinished  material  of  interest  in 
publicity  v/drk.  '  I't  is  further  sugf^estcd  that  the  best  meo.ns 
of  gaining"' pub li'c  support  is  to  "point"  publicity  by  making  it 
of  specific  local  interest,  •     '      '  • 

.•■■.•-  '.'^ij.';  ••-We  recomraend  thot  -recreation  p learning  be  given  a 
high  priority  in  land-use  plans,  believing  that  this  phase  of 
land  development  has  not  been  given  the  attention  if  deserves, 
Y'le   believe  Public 'Works '  finds  should  be  made  available  for  the 
coHt.inuci;nce'  of  the  idevelo^iment  of  classified  recreation  areas,  ' 
and  that, the  .public  should  be  inform.ed  .as  to  the  recreation 
a.dvantages  of  thegfS  developed  areas, 

5«   Local  demr'.nd  for  land  classification  has'  resulted 
in  an  accumulation  of  field  data  far  beyond  the  extent  of  the'  ■ 
facilities,  in  the  fonri  of  tra-ined  personnel,  for  the  correlation 
and  analysis  necessary  for  the  rea.ching  of  definite  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  '  The  necessary  trained-  personnel  for  this 
vfork  is  not  attracted,  due  to  the  micortainty  of  continiaity  of 
funds,  I'Ye  urge  that  funds  bo  car-narked  and  m.adc  available  to 
some  stable  agencies  for  the  carrying  on  -of  this  work, 

6,  VJe  condemn  the  practice  of  publicizing  the  opportmiities 
for  ,agri cultural  settlem.ont  looking  tovj-ards  the  development  of 

new   areas  until  the  lands  have  been  classified  and  their  best  use 
dctcnnined.   Further,  we  do  not  believe  it  advisable  to  subdivide 
economic  units  or  encourage  closer  settlement  of  agricultural 
lands  until  industry  has  been  developed  to  provide  part-time 
employment,  and  lantil  increased  local  markets  are  available  for 
agricultural  products,  '   .  ,' 

7,  ^''''c  urge  the  government  to  make  census  data,  by 
minor  civil  divisions,  avai-lablc  for  land  Vttilisat ion  studios. 
Furthcr.it  is  suggested  that  consideration  bo  given  to  obtaining 
more  information  of  direct  value  for  Icjnd   planning. 
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LAND  RECLAM/lTIOK  ,    ,  .. 

IN  3AN  IvlARINO  :      -  .    "     . 

A  20-year  program  of   land  reclair.ation  drav^m  up  by 
the  -Technical  Bureau  and  approved  by  the   Council   is  being   carried 
out   in  the  Republic   of  San  Mari;no.;     This  .Republic,    like   other 
mountairous   reg-idns    of  txie  Aperaiines    (central   Italy),    is 
threatened  v'ith   shrirfcar^e  and   deterioration,    by  erosi-on,    of  its 
already   siiall  cultivated  area.      In  the   last  L\.0  years   eroded   zones 
have   increased  and  now  cover   l/lz4.  of  the   agricultural   land  of  the 
Republic,  '        \ 

The  cost    of  alteration  of  the  T>rater   courses   and  road 
construction  v,''ill  be  borne  by  th.e  State;    cost   of   land  reclamation 
and  other  costs  by  the   ovjiicrs.      The  project  has,    in  reality, 
2.  objects:      checking   of  erosion,    and  giving  ttotIz  to  unemployed 
agricultural   laborers   and  at  the.  same  time  bringing  back  into 
cultivation  lands  v/hich  eventually  iray  be  taken"  over  by  these 
laborers, 
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FOREST   CONSERVi^TTOE  _   ■    . 

PROJECT::' I :Mr.SKIlIGT OF    ■ 

AM)   OREiJOlI      •  ■  .         ■;         "         .    ■  '  ' 

Seeking  a  solution  to  the.  problem  preeonted  by  mnllions 
of  acres  of  cutovur,,  burned  over  and  soccrid  grcvrh'i  t.imbcr  land 
once  heavily  forested  and  productive,  but  ro'iJ"  "cnficc  ossf  ully  used 
for  agriculture  or  lying  idle,  the  Resctti...rn.c}'.t  ..'-diriinistro.tion 
has  insbitutcd  demonstration  nrojocts  in  forest  conservation  in 
Washington  and  Oregon,   The  projects  are  expected  to  dcm.onstrate 
forest  conservation  benefits  ii".  several  v.^ay/s: 

(a)  sTistained  yield  of  tim.bcr  ivill  be  avo.ilable 
for  the  "future;  luraber  industries  will  be 
stabilized; 

(b)  local  government  costs  should  be  lov/ercd 
by  eliminc\ting  disproportionate  tax   and 
relief  expenditure.: s  for  a  substandard  region; 

(c)  settlers  vv'ill  be  established  on  good  farms 
where  they  vv"ill  be  self-supporting  and  can 
pay  taxes. 
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Washington 

The  northeasterii  V'fashington  region  is  rough  and 
KiountainoijG,  the  greater  portion  has  been  logged  off,  and  about 
250  isolated  unsuccessful  farms,  rer'Jiantg.  of  trie  homestead 
era,  are  scattered  along  creek  bottoms.   The  project  covers 
^17 ilUd   acres^  in  Pend  Oreille  and  Stevens  Counties  —  l68,000 
acres  in  private  ov^nership,  115,000  in  county  ownership  through 
reversion,  and  106,000  acres  in  public  domain.   County  and 
privately  ov^med  land  is  rov.'-  being  acquired  with  an  allocation 
of  $703,963.   As  stranded  settlers  are  aided  to  relocate,  the 
areas  vfill  eventually  be  closed  to  agricultural  use,  and  under 
an  additional  allocation  of  C^236,5U6,  the  area  y-t.11  be'  brought 
into  forest  production. 

Over  80/^  of  the  land  is  suited  to  the  groviring  of 
commercial  timber  —  rainfall  is  abundant,  teiripcratures  moderate, 
and  hillsides  too  steep  for  agricultural  cropping  v;ill  support 
timber  stands.   Future  revenues  from  timb'^r  r.alos,  cordwood, 
grazing  foes  and  recreational  uses  are  anticipated.   Stream  im- 
provement and  game  propagation  v.'-ill  be  a  part  of  the  forestry 
project, 

Oregon 

In  Oregon  a  similar  project  ivill  be  uadertalccn  in 
Tillamook,  Yamhill,  Lane,  and  Lincoln  Counties  adjoining  the 
Siuslav^  National  Forest,   Here  approximately  66,000  acres  of 
privately  and  county-oi^Tiod  land  are  optioned  for  purchase, 
o.nd  150  scattered  farms  will  be  returned  to  forest.   Recreational 
development  will  bo  stressed  in  this  area,  in  addition  to 
reforestation. 

Federal  purchase  will  obviate  further  coimty  expenditures, 
and  cash  will  accrue  to  the  counties  from  the  sale  of  coimty 
lands  and  payment  of  delinquent  taxes. 
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WORK.MD  03JECTr/ES 

07  :RESETrL3i/E :jt 

ADMIWISTRAriOil  DESCRIBED 
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rhree  mr.jor   functions  constitute  the  work  of  the- 
Resettleraeni  Adsniid  strati  on,  according  to  Will  Alexander, 
Assistant  Aoministratidr*' in  a  recent  article;  -i/admini storing 
approved  pi'ojects  involving  the  resettlement  of  destitute 
or  loiT-income  families  from  both  rural  and  urban  areas;  carrying 
out  a  series  of  land  conservation  projects;  helping  farm 
families  on  relief  to  become  independent  by  extending  to  them 
financial,  and  tecljniool  asoistance. 

Since  any  rehabilitation  program  must  start  with  the 
Isind,  the  Rese-*-tlemc:±  Administration  is  cortinuing  land-use 
problem  studies,  and  al.^c  executing  a  natior^vide  program/ demon- 
strating the  possibility  of  converting  land  to  better  uses 
through  im-proving  rural  economic  resources.   LL.rgo  areas  v.-ill 
be  purc-iased,  reforested,  erosion  controlled,  reci-eational 
facilities  developed  aftor  a  maximum  of  15,000  families,  present 
occuprncs,  ha/o  beer  moved  elsewhere,  and  iji  somo  instances 
lov."-  cost  housir^  pr  .jects  v;-ill  be  unarrtakcn  near  industrial 
centers.  Although  the  federal  pro.iccuc  being  undertaken  Vvdll 
provide  "concrete  deiRonstration  of  the  results  which  may  be 
expected  from,  a  wi^'or  public  use  of  l^nd  in  distressed  rural 
areas,"  the  federal  government  cannot  purchase  all  of  the  mis- 
used land.   State  and  local  govcrnm^ents  will  play  the  pi'inclpal 
role  in  preventirg  future  misuse  of  land. 
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CREATION  "OF  PACIFIC 
NORTff;ffiST  POl'VER 
AGENCY  RECOMffiKDED 

Follov.'ing  a  request  by  President  Roosevelt  for  infor- 
mation to  assist  in  determining  the  most  suitable  agencies  for 
plarming,  construction,  and  operation  of  certain  public  viorks 
in  the  Pacific  Northivest,  and  in  advancing  the  developm.ent 
of  the  Columbia  River  in  the  interest  of  navigation,  flood  control, 
irrigation,  power,  etc.,  the  Pacific  Nortmvest  Regional  Planning 


Rural  Resettlem.ent."  Vfill  Alexander,  Assistant  Administrator, 
(Description  of  Work  and  Objectives  of  Resettlement  Administration. 
Reprinted  from  V^inter  I936  issue  of  S0UTH1;RI\  REVIEW.   Copyrighted 
by  Louisiana  State  University. 
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Commission  has  recently  submitted  the  Colix-nbir.  Bcsin  Report, 
Creation  by  Congress  of  a  Pacific  Northwest  Pov/or  agency  is 
recommended,  and  a  public  corporation  to  develop  the  transmission 
and  sale  of  hydro-electric  po\7er  in.  the  Columbia  Basin  is  strongly 
urged. 

Briefly,  the  Report  says:   ",  . ,  organiz.ation  for  the 
planning,  construction,  and  operation  of  public  v/orks  is  the  sub- 
ject m.ost  urgentljr  requiring  attention,  ejid  the  principo.l  necessity 
for  the  submission  of  the  Columbia  Basin  report  at  the  present 
time,,.   The  matter  of  dovolopm.cnt  and  use  of  the  power  resources, 
with  the  largo  Federal  projects  at  tlie  heart  of  the  system  is 
one  of  the  highest  importance,,.   The  administration  of  this 
resource  is  the  outstanding  ncv>/-  problem  which  must  be  solved,,. 
There  is  no  existing  operating  agency  with  the  necessaiy  author- 
ization, organization  and  powers," 

Further,  it  is  concluded  that  an  orga.nizational  frame- 
v/ork  such  as  the  T.V.A,  is  not  suited  to  the  problems  of  the 
Columbia  Basin, 
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SOUTIT/ffiSTERlI  GREAT  PUiIES 
AREA  TO  BE  AIDED 

A  large  scale  land-use  survey  in  the  Southv/cstern  Great 
Plains,  including  sections  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  New  l.iexico, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  is  being  carried  on  through  the  Resettlement 
Administration  office  of  Region  12,   The  study  v-dll  provide  basic 
inf ormx'.tion  concerning  land  problems  in  order  that  a  permanent 
program  may  be  formulated,  a.nd  land  destruction  and  inpovcrish- 
ment  of  the  people  m^ay  be  prevented  for  all  timiC,   Distress  in 
this  area  is  due  not  only  to  drought,  but  to  basic  maladjustments 
in  land  use  as  well. 

Several  types  of  adjustment  arc  being  considered  for 
the  area  —  changes  in  farming  methods  to  reduce  Vfind  erosion 
to  a  minimum,  and  conversion  of  certain  lands  from,  farming  to 
grazing.   In  the  driest  sections  the  Resettlement  Ad:iiini  strati  on 
has  already  optioned  over  14.00,000  acres  of  land  v/hich  v.dll  be 
restored  to  grazing  grass  cover,  and  the  families  helped  on  to 
better  farms,  or  rehabilitated  on  their  present  farms. 
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■   studies  Under  Way 

The  land  studies  under  'vTay  include  a*  survey  of  tlie 
present  use  oT  each  tract  in  the  area;  rr^apping  of  present 
Vegetative  cover;  detailed  determination  of  soil  types;  data 
on  the  economic  status  of  families  living  on  the  land,   V.Tien 
these  data  have  been  collected,  the  complete  picture  of  present 
land  use  vri.ll  make  possible  the  determination  of  the  r.iost  desir- 
able coiur-se  of  adjustiaent. 

The  follov.dng  areas  in  tlie  western  Plains  area,  con- 
■■taining  land  unsuited  to  crop  farming,  <v/ill  be  the  center  of 
land-use  projects:  ■  ■  • 

Otero  and  Las  A'linas  Counties,  Colorado 
•Morton  County,  Kansas 

Eddy,  Harding,  Colfax,  Mora,  Taos,  Rio  Arriba, 
Dona  Ana,  and  Luna  Counties,  l^GVi   Mexico, 

Nine  additional  projects  involving  367,000  acres  of 
land,  largely  over-grazed  tracts  on  or  near  Indian  reservations, 
have  also  been  initiated, 
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LOIJISIMA  CUT-OVER 
AxRL.i  STUDY  YIELDS 
VALUiiBLE  DATA 

In  order  to  secure  and  assemble  portincnt  facts  re- 
lating to  the  quantity,  quality  and.  present  situation  of  the 
population  in  a  selected  land- retirement  ("trouble")  area  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  before  definite  plans  are  laid  -for 
remedying  the  situation,  a  recently  completed  study  i/v/as 
executed  under  a  cooperative  plan  of  research  bctv.'oen  the 
Rural  Research  Unit  of  tl^.e  FERi'i.,  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experim.ent  Station,  and  the  Louisiana  FERi'i:. 


1/  "The  Population  of  a  Selected  'Cut-ovor'  Area  in  Louisiana," 

T.  Lynn  Smith  and  Martha  R.  Fry.   Louisiana  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  268.   January  1956. 
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The  area  chosen  for  study  is  V/'ard  3^  La  3alle  Parish, 
located  in  the  rolling,  pinc-covcred  hills  betv/een  the  Red  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,   The  top  soil  is  shallow,  and  the  land  in 
general  unproductive  and  recoininendcd  for  retircnent.   Although 
lumbering  vas-  once  the  chief  basis  of  support  for  the  population, 
the  resource  is  practically  depleted,  and  man;/  mills  are  roiv  cutting 
out,  and  leaving  behind  a  stranded  population,  tax  delinquent 
lands,  Luid  the  necessity  of  a  large  relief  load, 

•  Size  of  Area 

The  chosen  area,  a  single  ward,  contained  862  families, 
or  3*335  individuals,  vrith  an  average  density  of  32  persons  per 
square  male.   Of  these  2,133  individuals  (539  fam.ilies)  resided 
in  sav;mill  villages  or  lumber  camps,  and  v/erc  directly  dependent 
upon  the  lumber  industiy,  rather  than  upon  agriculture.   In  the 
open  country  vre re  l,2i4.7  individuals  (273  families)  or  an  average 
density  of  12  persons  (2,6  fajiiilios)  per  square  miilc.   Since 
most  of  these  families  have  som.e  property  rights  in  the  land  they 
occupy,  they  are  the  ones  witli  \7h0m  o.n-y   resettlement  prograrn  must 
deal. 

Pertinent  Data  Gathered 

As  mentioned  above,  the  study  was  undertaken  to 
collect  data  basic  to  any  program  for  aiding  the  populo.tion  in 
this  area,  which  is  typical  of  other  sections  of  Louisiana;  in 
the  long  rvui  conditions  here  vmll  prove  a  liability  in  areas 
far  wider  than  those  encompassed  within  the  radius  of  a  single 
parish. 

Population  Composition  and  Distribution 

Of  the  total  households,  2,330>  or  69  percent  v/ere  v/hite; 
1,020  or  30  percent  were  negroes;  35  "ivere  Indians,  or  1  percent 
of  the  population. 

In  the  entire  Vfcrd,  but  11  negro  families  occupied 
farms,  the  rest  being  concentrated  in  limiber  camps  or  savraiill 
villages. 

The  entire  v/hite  population  v/as  native-born,  ra:d  al- 
though their  exact  ancestry  was  often  difficult  to  trace,  it 
appears  that  they  are  "Original  .^aoricans",  dcscejidants  of  Irish, 
German,  Scotch  and  English  stocks  vrho   migrated -to  the  hill 
comitry  from  the  north  and  east  in  the  early  days. 


The  birth  rate  in  this  section  has  been  falling  off 
rapidly  in  recent  yoars,  ard  niL^ration  haf^  carried  avfay  a  large 
proportion  of  youi.g  adults  who  v;"ould  stan.d  to  _gain  most  fron 
a  resettlement  program,  .    .  .  ■,        ■ 

5.7  percent,  of  the  v^rhitc  heads  of-. farm  families,  and  20 
percent  of  the  negro  heads  reported  no  schooling  whatsoever;  5U«7 
percent  v.-hitc  and  73  percent  negro  ?ieads  reported  attendiiig  grammar 
school;  19»!5  percent  vvh.ite  and  0  percent  negroes  reported  attend- 
ing high  scliool  --  educational  data  also  significant  in  a  ; resettle- 
ment program.   The  level  in  savOT.ill  villages  v/as  a  shade  higher, 

liability  and  Roo.ction  to  Removal  Proposals 


The  investigators  believed  the  extent  to  v/hich  the 
families  in  the  area  vrcre  "rooted  to  the  locality"  and  identified 
mth  a  particular  area  to  be  all  important  in  providing  a  back- 
groimd  for  reGcttlement  proposals,  especially  vmore  vmolesalc 
transfers  of  population  are  anticipated. 

One-fourth  of  all  the  family  heads  had  spent  their 
entire  lives  in  La  Salle  Parish;  11.3  percent  in  V.-ard  '%     'dov:- 
ever,  60  percorit  of  the  fai'm  family"  heads  had  never  lived  out- 
side La  Salle  Parish,  and  33  percent  had  lived  all  their  lives  in 
Vford  3 J  indicating  vj-ithout  doubt  a  strong  attaciiment  for  the 
locality  among  the  agricultural  popi.ilation.   The  situation  in 
the  savffaill  villages  is  quite  the  reverse.   A  tabulation  of  vrork 
records  (inside  and  outside  of  Parish  and  Vfcrd)  em.phasizes  further 
the  extrem.e  degree  to  "vviiich  the  horizons  of  the  agricultural 
population  have  been  confined  to  the  iimaediate  neighborhood,  and 
the  looseness  of  this  among  tlie  non-agricultural  population. 

Of  125  farm  fojrdlies  rnccivin^g  major  subsistence  fromi 
agriculture,  only  36  percent  expressed  a  v/illingness  to  move, 
the  rem.ainder  being  unv/illing  —  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
73  percent  of  these  same  families  v/erc  receiving  relief,  I4O   per- 
cent of  relief  families  -vTCre  v/illing  to  move;  of  66' owners  receiving 
relief,  only  13,  or  25.  percent  vo.ure  v/illing  to  move,  vjhile  73 
percent  of  the  tenants  desired  to  make  a  change. 

Conclusions 

The  standard  of  life  of  this  area,  even  v/hen  agriculture 
is  supplemented  by  forest  industries,  has  long  been  meagre.   The 
population  depends  on  the  lumber  industry  in  the  extreme,  and  as 
the  miills  cut  out,  unequipped  population  v/ill  be  forced  onto 
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surrounding  l--..nd3  rogardloss  of  thoir  suitability ^ 

Or .  the  whole,  the  ap;ri cultural  prospects  of  the  area 
seera  unpronising,  A  fairly  successful  syn ten.  of  farming  might 
result  frorri  nore  extensive  operations  v:it>i  livestock  a  r.ajor 
enterprise,-  food  and  feed  crops  second, -  timber  third  and  cotton 
a.  secondary  industry,  and  if  fruit  prod\iction  were  fostered.   The 
long-continued  5tru,;^:glo  a;:;ainp.t  great  obstacles  has  robbed  this 
population  of  the-  desire  to  do  '.irich  for  itself,  and  isolation 
is  one  of  tl:c  greatest  handicaps  under  vm.ich.  those  people  arc 
navi   laboring, 
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STAFF  MEMBERS   ■  • 

GP/E  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 

That  the  four  chief  types  of  Rescttleinent  Adi;ainis- 
tration  projects  arc  all  foumd  T/ithin  the  Southern  States  was 
demons ti'ated  oy   Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  Assistant  Administrator,  Resettle- 
ment Adiiini  strati  on  beforq  the  corifcronce  of  Southern  j'^gri- 
cultural  workers  at  Jackson,  His"issippi  —■'on  February  6, 
These  projects  he  divided  as  follows: 

(1)  "i'^ultiplo  use"  pro-)ects  -  constituting  sub- 
marginal  farms  and  intor'w'oning  tracts  to  be  Titilized  for 
several  conserva.ti anal  purposes, 

(2)  Projects,  in  conjunction  v.ath  tho  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  on  areas  having  great  value  as  nigro.tory  v/ater- 
fowl  refuges,  but  unsuited  to  agricultural  use, 

(3)  Projects  constituting  a.dditions  to  the  Indian  tribal 
reservations  -  in  cooperation  v^ith  Office  of  Indian  affairs, 

•  ■        ik)      Projects,  in  conjunction  Vv'ith  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, involving  large  recrco.ti.onal  areas  poorly  adapted  to  fo.rm- 
ing.  .:  -  . 

As  an  exa:iTplo  of  the  recreational  project.  Dr.  Gray 
cited  the  Shelby  Forest  Park  project  near  Liemphis,  Tennessee, 
Here  about  9*000  acres  of  subrnjarginal,  eroded,  flood-menaced 


1/  "Hov/  the  Resettlement  Adr.iini  strati  on  is  functioning  and  should 
fuj'iction  in  t^v.o  Agricultural  Program  of  the  South,  and  its 
Relation  vrith   the  Other  State  and  Federal  Agencies." 
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farmland  ■  arc  being  acq'aired  as  a  public  park,  and  v;-ill  bo  developed 
by  tliQ  National  Park  Service  Vidth  Rosettlor:ie?it  Adinini  strati  on  funds. 
Hot  only  vdll  farailies  be  given  an  opportimity  to  farn  nore  success- 
fully clsevrticro,  but  the  ritility  of  the  land  area  vdll  bo  vastly 
■inp roved*  "       ■ 

V/hdle'all  types  of  projects  are  iraportant,  the  laultiple- 
use  projects  probably  ho.ve  the  most  direct  bearing  on  agricultural 
<problcnso   Their  purpose  is  to  convert  submarginal  agricultural 
land  into  uses  for  T'/hich  it  is  best  suited;  aid  redu.ction  in  public 
costs  of  roads,  schools,  -and  relief _  in  aroo.s  not  bearing  their 
full  tax  burden;  assist  families  in  depressed  areas  to  move  to 
better  lands,  . 

The  example  of  such  project  offered  oy   Dr.,  Gray  is  the 
Magazine  Mountain  project  in  Arkansas,  whore  the  goveriincnt  is 
purchasing  100,000  acres  of  .land  to  end  its  unprofitable  use  and 
to  assist  the  fcurdlies  no'.v  living  there  to  novo  to  a  Juore  profit- 
o.ble  agricultural  location, 

2/ 
In  a  second  paper— '  read  before  the  sar^o  group  on  Febru- 
ary 7j  Dr,  Gray  cnphcsizcd  the  composite  nature  of  land  problems 
in  the  South,  and  stressed  three  in  particular:  problem,  of  finding 
productive  and  beneficial  uses  for  the  subr.arginal  and  non-agri- 
cultural lands;  resottlcmicnt  and  encouraging  types  of  farcing 
vmich  mean  changes  from,  trie  traditionally  accepted  types;  the 
tenancy  problem..   To  solve  the  probleriS  means  to  diversify  farming 
to  produce  a  family  living  at  hom.e  and  a  cash  crop  as  a  supplemen- 
tary iiioome;  to  put  land  into  forests  entirely  or  in  combination 
with  farms,   Conctr-iing  tenancy,  wo  must  introduce  an  element  of 
pcriTianciice,  and  riako  it  possible.,  through  gov^;  rnment  arGi:':-tance, 
etc.,  for  tenants  to  become  farm,  ovvn.er'-e   Lut  the  permanent  solution 
to  any  and  all  of  these  problems  lios  in  the  South  alone;  the  de~ 
miand  for  improvement  miust  come  from  there. 

Substitution  of  planned  lar^d  use  for  Intentional  or 
\anintentional  misuse,  the  contribution  of  the  Reoettlemient  Adminis- 
tration to  the  project  at  Mt«  Healthy,  Vv'as  explained  by  J.  S, 
Lansillj  .assistant  Administrator,  in  ah  address  before  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission  of  Ilamdlton  County,  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati  on 
Februarv  3« 


2/   "a  Sound  Land-Use  Policy  for  the  South." 
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Mr.  Lansill  outlined  a  typical  propcrt.y  cjrcle  -  moti- 
vated by  the  idea  tho.t  land  ivS  a  cormiodity  "to  bo  bougiit,  developed 
and  sold  for  the  [greatest  immediate  profit.  Tihen  neighborhoods 

.change  their  cliaractcr,  v/hcn  farnilico  are  compn-llcd  to  nove  often, 
when  land  is  a,bandoned  and  nei/  land  has  to  be  developed,  ..,  in 
the  long  run  there  is  no  profit  for  the  community",  he  said.   The 

:  federal  goveriimcnt  is  dem.onstrating  the  feasibility  of  large-scale 
toi'iTi  planning,  and  ho.s  recognised  that  the  projects  must  first  of 
all.  serve  .people  of  modest  or  lovv""  incomes.   To  do  this  in  turn, 
consideration  must  be .  given  to  economy  of  large-scale  opcrati>:>ns, 
economy  of  low  mxiintenance,  economy  in  design,  and  economy  of 
long-term  amortization  by  designing  for  pcnnanenco,   Fcrm?aicncy  i:u?.t- 
urally  implies  guarantee "against  the  deteriorating  influences 
found  in  property  cycles.   The  Resettlement  Administration  hopes 
to  obviate  this  influence  by  providing  a  "green  bolt"  —  a  wide, 
perma.nently  open  strip  of  land  used  for  recreation,  forestry  or 
agriculture  surrounding  its  tov\m.s. 
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PR03LELIS   OF   LOCaL  GOVERMLffilWAL  ADJTJSTIffiNTS   TO   TfiE   UlND  PURGrL'iSE 

PROGRAIil 


R,    J,   Hinckley 
Land  Use  Planning  Section 
Land  Uti liz  ati  on  Divi  si  on 


•    Land-use  planning  vyork,    in  designing  bettor  adjustncnts 
betx'yecn  land  and  populo.tion,   necessarily  includes  ncasuros  for 
the  correction  of   certain  local  govcrnxiental   problcns,      V.Tiere 
public  purchase   of    land  unsuited  to   agriculture   is    selected  as  the 
best 'means    of   correcting "  present   land-use,    and  is  acconpo.nied  by 
resettlement   of   residents    of  the    areas   purchased,    alterations 
will  be  made  in   local   government   revenues,    CTCpenditurcs,   and 
organization  for  public    services,      DeveloiDment   of   land  piorchased 
for  its  most   suitable  and  productive   use   in  forests,    grazing 
range,    recreational  areas  and  g-ar.io   refuges,   vail  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  the   prosperity   of  the    region  and  both   Ideal 
government   and  the  services   it   performs   should  be   adapted  to 
available  resources  and  needs, 

'  The  Effects  of  Federal  Purchase 

Land  pior chased  in  conservation  areas  by  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  will  be  in  Federal '^ovmorship,  and  therefore 
exempt  "from  local  taxation.  At  the  sane  'time,  hov/cver,  the  costs 
of  providing  public  services  mo.y  be  scaled  dovm.   Through  re- 
habilitation and  resettlement,  present  outlays  for  direct  relief 
may  be  reduced.   Miles  of  road  serving  but  few  settlers  nay  be 
eliiTiinated,  less  intensively  maintained,  or  transferred  to  comity 
or  State  maintenance  at  savings  in  expenditures.  As  agricultural 
settlement  is  concentrated  in  areas  of  better  soil,  rural  schools 
formerly  operated  at  high  per  capita  costs  to  serve  but  fevf  fami- 
lies may  bt  closed.   Other  school  districts  affected  may  be  re- 
organized or  consolidated,  and  pupils  transported  in  order  to 
obtain  more  effective  and  economical  attendance  patterns,  and 
savings  may  be  realized  on  that  account  in  both  local  and  State 
aid  funds.  Economies  in  the  cost  of  general  government  and 
overhead  may  also  be  achieved  by  internal  reorganizo.tion,  trans- 
fer of  responsibility  to  other  units,  or  comxjletc  disorganization' 
as  the  services  they  render  are  no  longer  required.   It  is  not 
contended  thit  substantial  economics  are  possible  in  all  cases* 
Purchase  and  relocation  of  settlors  may  not  be  extensive  enough 
to  warrant  changes  in  services  or  organization,  ViOiere  scattered 
settlement  remains  in  jurisdictions  only  partially  affected 'by 
purchase,-  consolidation  of  schools  may  not  be  feasible  because  of 
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prohibitive  costs    of  t ransportc.tion,     VJhere  a   Iot;  standard   of 
services  has   prevailed  or   settlers  have  not  had  access  to   services, 
reorganization  :nay  increase   costs   through   inprovenent, 

Ho'.7  nuch  the    loss    in  tax    .ase,   throiigh  purchase,  ivill 
dir.iinish  actual   local  property  tax  collections   depends   prinarily 
upon  the   extent   of   purchase,   and  further  upon  the  degree  to 
v,rhich  ti:e   lands    involved  have   consistently  paid  taxes.      In  nany 
instances,   tax  delinquency  has   been  acute  for   a  long   period.      The 
lands,    in  their  present  use,    cannot  be  vicv/ed  as   a  ■•sound  basis 
of   support   for   local  goverrjnexit,    and  the  burdens   of  tax-paying   proper- 
ties  are   increasingly  hard  to  bear,     ITiicru  there   is   an  actual 
loss   of  property  tax  rcventie   after  purchase,    in  the  face  of  con- 
tinuing  need  for  revenue,    in  soue   States    one   coripeiisating  receipt 
v/ill  appear   in  additional  State  aids  'which  mil  help   carry  counties 
and   school  districts  through  the   period   of  adiitistnent.      This   is 
particularly  true    of  equalizoxion  aid   supr loucnting   the  yield 
of  a  required  local  tax  rp.tc  to  neet  the   unit  cost  as   detcrnined 
by  the    State,      Other  compensation  appears   in  the   lur.ip    sum  roceii^t 
of  delinquent  taxes   outstanding   against  private  properties   sold 
to  the   governjacnt,    in_the   sale    of  tax  title   land  to  the   govcrn- 
ncnt,    and   in  potential   receipts  froi.i  revenues  to  be   derived  from 
the    land  in  its  now  use,    such  as   grazing   or  forestry.      The    latter 
factor,    of   coTirse,    is   contingent   UT:)on  the  policy  d.evc loped  by 
the  adninistering   State   or  Federal  agency  ivith  regard  to   sharing 
revenue  with   local  goverru'.ient.      Delinquent  taxes   received  are 
frequently  of   long   standing,    and  v/oi:ld   othenvise  have  been  un- 
collectible.     They   provide  a  cash  fund  .for  various  taxing   dis- 
tricts T/hich  Vfill  c.ct  as   a   cushion  for   loss   in  tax  receipts 
and   often  substantially  offset   outstanding   debt,      "IVhcn  land  is 
developed  for  grazing  uses,    and  the   carrying   capacity  of  the 
range   is   inproved,    taxable  values   of   ranchers'    property  rn.ll  be 
increased,  ..  ' 

Types   of  Govcrnriental  .t^djusti-icnt ' to   be  IJad.o     :  '     ■  ' 

Local  adjustnents  to   the  purchase  prograri  in  revenues, 
organizat-ion,   and    services  are  not    sinple    or  v.-ithout  friction 
and  problens.      Provisions  in  State   constitutions   and   statutes 
have  frequently  nadc  patterns   of   govemnont  too  rigid  and  uni- 
fom  for  .'casy  adaptation  to   changes   in  conditions   and   needs. 
Certain  problens   are   specifically  connected  \-/ith  nethods   of  or- 
ganization and  .financing   local  goverruncnt.      In  the   disposition 
of  'delinquent  taxes    realized  on  land   sold  to  the   Federal   Govom- 
ncnt,   various   local  units  nay  have  a   legal   clain  to  part   of  the 
proceeds,   yet  the   purchase  program,   by  evacuation  of  nany  units 
and  reductions   in  costs,   nay  lessen  the  heed  for  such  funds, 
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Ot?icr  jurisdictions  affoctcd  may  have  ob^tstandin^c;  debt  and  con- 
tinuing coots,  evidencing  a  greater  need  for  this  corapensat ion* 
"I'Wicre  there  is  heavy  outstanding  debt,  loss  of  tax  base  vj-ithout 
other  revenue  increases  may  cause  some  aifficulty,  and  act  as 
an  obstacle  to  consolidation*   State  equalization  aid  systems^ 
while  they  riiay  operate  to  conponsatc  existing  local  units  f^r 
tax  losGos,  may  also  tend  to  prevent  reorganization  and  subse- 
quent economies  in  expenditure,  because  of  the  reluctance  of 
local  units  to  lore  present  receipts.   The  existence  of  a  largo 
number  of  autonomous  local  districts  also  conplicates  the  problem 
of  reorgfj.nization  and  limits  in  practice  the  authority  of  the 
State  in  bringing  it  about.   Rigid  tcax  limit  laws,  together  v;-ith 
a  high  degree  of  local  dependence  on  property  taxation,  ma.y  also 
narrow  the  Iccv/ay  for  local  revenue  adjustments. 

In  general,  the  greater  the  degree  of  centralization 
of  resp'onsibility  for  administration,  support,  and  control  v.dth- 
in  a  State,  the  greater  the  ease  wit'h  v/hich  adjustments  in  local 
governrient  attending  a  land  purchase  progran  m-ay  be  achieved.   The 
m.ost  suitable  changes  with  respect  to  attendance  arc  apt  to  be 
made  in  the  case  of  schools,  and  with  r^^spoct  to  use  in  tlie  case 
of  roads.   In  other  word's.  State  or  cc-;nty  adj.iini  strati  on  and 
support  of  services  offers  broader  tax  and  revenue  bases  vfithin 
v/hich  changes  may  be  m.ade,  and  alterations  in  the  scope  a.nd  lo- 
cation of  services  can  be  brou.ght  about  without  reference  to 
jurisdictional  lines,   Ni^ncrous  sr^all  districts  v;ith  outstanding 
debt  and  limited  resources  occasion  more  procedural  and  political 
delays  in  bringing  obout  ixorganization. 

State  Interest  in  Reorganization 

In  New  York,   the   CoV'i':;ission  fior  Revision  of  the   Tax 
Laws   recommended  abandonirient   of  toxvn  government   in  forty- nine 
tovims   of  the  Adirondack' region.      As   in  many   of  the  areas   in  v^hich 
land  is   being  purchased,    support   of   separate  political  ujiits  vras 
calling  for  unduly  large  amounts   of   State   aid  which   could  bo    spent 
more   effectively  elsov/hcre.      D,ircct   State  administration  of  such 
governmental   services  as  wore  required  in  this   sparsely- settled 
forest  area  was   suggested.      These  problems   have   long  been  studied 
by  State   end   other  agencies   intc:rosted   in  economry  in  local  govern- 
ment and  the   efficient   use   of  Sto.te  aid  money.      Some  have   recog- 
nized that   concentration  of  weak  o.nd  declining   districts   in  cer- 
tain parts   of  a  State   is    symptomatic   of  defective    land-use   as 
well  as   of  faulty  loco.l   organization.      Others   have   not   recognized 
the   land-use   implications.      The  necessity  for  adjustment   in  lo- 
cal  revenues,    organ! zr.ti on  and  services   attending   the  purchase 
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proF;ra.n  throv/s  these  problens   intc   cle:.r  relief,    and  an  important 
eleraent  in  their  solution  is  the   correction  of  ir.iproper   land  use 
and  redistribution  of  jjopulation. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 

REGIOR:.!., -F;.CT0RS   I>J  h/.TI01L.L  FKJVNirG  ;.ND  DEvEL0Ei>5ElTT,      National 
Resources   Cornnittee,      Decenoer   1935«~ 

The   recent   report   of  the  Rational,  Resources   Cor.iiviittee, 
"Regional   Foxtors,  in  National  Plannin;^  and.  Development, "   is 
a  scholarly  piece   of  vrork,    settin{^   forth  practical  reconmen- 
dations   for  the  solution- of  an  important  problem.      The   technical 
subcommittee   set   up  to   explore  the   problem  "and .provide  a  factual 
bo.sis  'for   recommendations  by  the   National  Resources  Comraittee" 
consisted   of  tvro  political   scientists,  'a  fj,  e  or  raphe  r,    and  a  plan- 
ning  en[;ineer,    all   of  them  expei'ienced  and   emdnent  men  —  a 
combination  ideal  to   coi:'e  Vv'ith  a  problem  in  vhich  the   questions 
of  governmental  adiriinistration,    geogravjhic   factors,  and  tech- 
nical problems   in  planning  wore  closely  intertv/ined. 

The  present   report    resulted  from  "recognition  hj  the 
National   Resources   Board  [iiovj:  the   CorXiitteel  of  the   fact  tliat 
X^olicics    of  n^itional  development   are  necessarily  related  to 
regional  factors,"      Tiioso   factors  which  are   "peculiar  to  any 
limited  portion  of  the  total  area   of  the  United  States   --   gen- 
erally involving  more  than  one   State"   —  arc   c-bnsidcred  to  be 
regional.      They  may  be  natural  factors,   human  factors,    or  both. 

The   subcomiiittce   emphasises  the   former,   although  it 
docs  not   overlook  the    significance   of  the    latter,    as   shov.Ti  by 
the   statement,    "We   should   guard  against  too  narrow  a  vicv.'  of 
the  possibilities    of  no.tural   resoiircc   dcvclojoment,    attractive 
as   they  arc,,,   I'o^  human  resources   and  hur.ion.  values   are  more 
significant,,," 


1/  This   report,    containing   225  pcigcs  and  approximately   li40  maps 
and  illustration?,   may  be   obtained  from  the   Superintendent   of 
Docijmcnts,    Government  Printing   Office,    at"  50  cents   a  c.opy. 
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The   fact  that  the  boundaries.  ..'f  >;cOt^rai-hic   rCj'-;ioris 
which  contain  one   or  uiorc   nati-u^al  resource   sclclon  coincide 
Vv-ith  political  'boundarias,    [:±-rcs   rise  to   "the  problen  of 
regi  orialisn  v/herovcr  State    or  Federal   (-ovcrriinmt   coLics  direct- 
ly  into  contact  with  the   realn  of  natural   resources...      The 
qualities,    resources,   and  problens   of  the  natural   envirorovient 
occur  in  particular   coinbinations   locally,    and  are   distributed 
unevenly  over  the   earthj   and  the   existing  areas    of   jpovcrrji.ient 
arc   rarely  coterminous  i;ith  either  the   areas    of   hi.u:ian  and 
natuinl     resources,    or  the    'problen  areas'   v-rhich   dej'iand  trcat- 
racnt.      As   a   result    of  these'  two   facts,    no   coordinated  handlin;; 
of  resources  and  problem  areas-  can  be   hoped  for  unless   ncv/ 
and   appropriate   rovcrmiiental  devices  be   developed," 

The    subcorc.iittee   todlces  the  Tie"v7  that    " '  rc;;i:,nir,l,lsn'  ' 
is   a  clusterinj^   of  enviroix':ienb;:il,    econonic,    social,   and 
govermaental   factors   to   such  an  e?:tcnt  that   a  distinct   con- 
sciousness  of   separate   identity  within  the  whole,    a  need  for 
autonomous  planning,    a  manifestation'  of  cultural  [)ec\ilaribies, 
and  a  desire   for  administrative  freccLom,    are-  theoretically 
recognized  and  actually  put    into   effect." 

The   study  of  Federal,    State,    o.nd  joint   attempts  to 
meet  the  pr;)blem  of   regionalism.,    including   an  analysis   of 
past   accomiplishments,    failures,    and   future   ];iossibilities, 
CQm.prises  the   bulk  of   the   report,      Th.is   consists    of  five  parts 
as  follovrs:      an  introductory   statem^cnt   of  the   problem^;    evidences 
of  the   problem;    some    attempts   at    solution;    geographic   factors 
and  criteria   involved;    and  finally",    the   integration  of  adminis- 
trative and  geographic   factors   in  regional  planning. 

In  parts    II   and   III',  there   are   discussions   of  those 
problems   requiring- interstate  -and  Federal-State   cooperation, 
and   of  atteiij-pted  solutions.      Examples    of  the    latter  are: 
the   interstate  cooperative  movement  wiiich  is   formally  ex- 
pressed by  the   interstate   compact-    bhe   interstate  metropolitan 
planning    organization  (as   in  ITevj"  York,   Chicago,    Phi  lade  liohia, 
Washington,^  St.    Louis,    and  elsewhere);   the   group-of-States 
planning   organization,    the   h'ew  England   and   Pacific  Northwest 
Regional   Planning  Commissions;   the   Federal   departmental 
regions;   and  the   Federal   corporate  authority,    such  as  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 

The    interstate    compact   has   been  used   chiefly  to 
solve  prebleras   other  than  those    involving   the   development   of 
natural   resources,    such  as  prevention  of    crime,      Tivo   recent 
compacts  which  have  hcen  negotiated  to  deal  with  planning 
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for  "regional"  problems  are  the  Port  of  Hew  'fork  Authority  and 
the  Colorado  River  agreement,   "Of  all  the  compacts  which  have 
been  created,  none  has  depended  upon  the  planning  activity  so 
much  as  does  the  one  which  crt^ated  the  Port  of  New  York  .luthority, " 
This  com.pact,  however,  "has  not  been  a  success"  as  a  planning 
agency.   It.  ''has  been  hampered  by  limitation  and  inGufficicnt 
grants  of  pow^^rj  it  is  believed  that  this  result  is  inevitable 
in  the  compact  method," 

Vi/hile  the  Port  ■  of  Now  York  Authority  was  created  to 
deal  with  varied  problcias  of  a  regional  character,  the  Colorado 
River  compact  was  ni:;gotiated  to  deal  v/ith  a  specific  situation  — 
the  use  and  distribution  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River. 
The  Colorado  River  ccmpaot  carnot  be  said  to  be  a  success,  for 
it  has  not  accomplr^ched  its  original  and  indispensable  purpose, 
namely,  the  division  of  water  between  each  of  the  sovcral  States." 

From  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  txvo  coripacts  just 
discussed,  and  others,  the  Committee  concludes  that  ''the  inter- 
stote  compact  has  not  proved  a   very  effective  instr-^imerit  v/hen 
the  subject  matter  ic  social  and  economic  planning,"  and  that 

the  compact  is  adapted  to  the  solution  of  some  problem  or 
controversy  arising  betwecr.  States  -v/-hon  this  m.atter  can  be 
solved  once  ojid  for  all»"   The  com.p^cot  method,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  not  flexible  enough  to  moot  the  demands  m.adc  by  CJiy 
continuous  and  progressive  planning'  program. 

Interstate  metropolitan  regional  planning  organiz** 
ations  have  arisen  because  c^crtain  urban  problems  such  as 
wa.ter  supply,  sewage  disposal,  park  development,  etc.,  concern 
areas  beyond  the  limits  of  l-'.rge  metropolitan  cities,  into 
adjoining  states,   "These  m.e-Gropolitan  regional  planning  enter- 
prises indicate  the  existence  of  interstate  development  prob- 
lems and  the  recognition  of  such  problems...   However,  it  is 
obvious  that  for  broad  Federal  and  State  developmental  plarxiing, 
the  metropolitan  region  is  too  small  and  too  specialized  an 
area.". 

In  the  case  of  the  ■'*;wo  group-of-States  plaiming  or- 
ganizations, the  New  England  Regional  Planning  Comjnission  rnd 
the  Pacific  Northwest  R|gionr.l  Planning  Comjnission,  four  phases 
of  coordinr.tion  in  planning  arc  effected.   The  activities  of 
many  Federal  agencies  are  m.orc  nearly  welded  into  a  harmonious 
program,  cooperation  betv/eo-n  States  is  made  possible,  adjust- 
ments between  Federal  and  'Jtato  progrrjns  arc  facilitated,  and 
finally  an  opportunity  .is  afforded  for  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations to  cooperate  v/ith,  Governraont  agencies, 
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Due  to  the  fact  thcit  'VxCithcr  of  these  tvro  mpgor 
regional  planning  coiiimissions  possesses  o.ny   definite  statutory 
authority"  and  thc.t  there  is  considerable  fault  to  be  found 
concerning  the  delineation  of  their 'boun.darics,  (this  latter 
is  occassioncd  by  the  lack  of  agreoment  bctvirecn  State  lines 
and  geographic  factors),  their  activities  arc  seriously  hainpcred 
and  restricted.   Even  though  norc  authority  vrcre  delegated 
to  this  type  of  orgojiization,  arocl  jurisdiction  could  be  rpa.dc 
to  meet  regional  problems  only  by  n^urxrous  and  opportunistic 
combino.tions  of  States. 

The  Federal  departmental  "regions  have  been  adopted 
in  Federal  Administrative  procedure  for  some  thre.e  reasons:   to 
facilitate  Federal  administration;  for  planning  and  program- 
ma.king;  and  for  decentralizing  control."  The,  firct  of  these 
reasons  "has  been  mot  by  designing  many  different  regional  sys- 
tems, wherein  the  individual  reg'^ons  arc  usually  larger  than 
a  State  and  more  nearly  uniform  in  size  than  are  the  States." 
The  others  have  "been  met,  set  Icasrt  in  a  fev/  insta,ncos,  by 
devising  systems  of  regions  wherein  each  areal  unit  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  function  or  object  dealt  \7ith,  tha.n  o.re 
the  States...  ,•,-.-•; 

"The  bureaus  of  the  Federal  departments  ho.vc  in  most 
instances  adopted  regions  simply  to  effect  greater  efficiency 
and  convenience  in  administering  their  activities  in  the  field." 
This,  however,  should  not  be  the  basis  for  delineating  a 
Federal  region,   "The  significance  of  Federal  regions...  trans- 
cends mere  considerations  of  efficiency  and  oconom.y  in  adminis- 
tration.  The  v;hole  issv.e  of  regionalism  is  involved," 

Students  of  polity,  geography,  and  social  science 
"have  demonstra,tcd  that  most  internal  political  boundaries 
exhibit  slight  conformity  to  natural  physical  areas  ...  that 
such  things  as  literacy,  crime,  birth  rates,  urbanization  of 
population,  differentiation  in  agricultural  production,  prob- 
lems of  reclam-ation  or  reforestation,  are  definitely  regional' 
in  character  end  occurrcnco.   It  is  f;\irly  obvious,  therefore, 
that  tncse  can  be  treated  most  effect ivcljr,  not  by  direct 
handling  from  W,ashii)^.;;ton,  cut  by  a  regional  aiDproach. 

"All  told  there  are  appro-.cinT-.toly  103  sep'arato  re- 
gional schemx's  employed  by  Federal  Adrainistrativc  agcuoies... 
The  nuiabcr  of  regions  in  each  schonii?  ranges  froia  1  to  3'^7«" 
ITn-cro  c.ro   82  regional  schemes  covcrir^  tha   v;->iole  country, 
having  a  total  of  1,5^0  rc|*ior!r-,i  of  rise  a  or  hcadqir?.rtcrs  dis- 
tributed among  195  cities.  The  cities  mort  frequently  chosen 
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in  regional   schenes   ere   San  Fr?.nci.^co,    (including   Berkeley  and 
Oaklan<ij    73  tines;    Fe./  York,    69  tines;    and  Chicago,    6b  tir.es. 
"The  choice   of   regional  headqiiarters    is   not  based  upon  the 
simple,  fact  or   of  popnlation,   tut  depends   also  upon  a  nrenber 
of  hi-inian  and   enviroi'iii'.e.ital   facts," 

jiirong  recor-raendations   r.ade  "by  the   Cormaittee  vraa    one 
to  regroup  the  Federal  field  districts  v/ith  a  -/ie?/  to  re- 
di^cing  the    195   cities   containing   the    1,500  Federal   field   offices 
to"a  limited  number   of   regional   centers,    f^^ay   10  to   12," 
It  v/as  a  3^dsunderstandi3-!g   of  this   recoETnendation  virhich  caused 
considerable  adverse  and  unauerited  criticisn  of   the  Report 
at    ohe  tiine   of   its   appearance.      The  result   of  this   recoHraendation, 
if  can'ried  out,  ivas  feared  by  those  v/Iio  criticized  it  to  be  the 
developraent   of   "bureaucracy"  with  its  attendant   evils      of  greatly 
increased  pcrscnrnel,    expense,    and  c oncenti'ation  of  federal   povj-cr. 
Th^.  actual   result,   hoi\'"ovor,    if  the  recorimcndation  "v.'erc   put   into 
effect,   ivould  be   the    opposite.      Tlie   concentration    of   1,5>^"-'-^   agency 
headquarters   at   10   or   12  key  cities   rather  than  having   then 
scattered  enong  195  "vYould  affect  j.iany  econoraies.      A  regional  federal 
office   building  would    save    onornous   rentals    on   scattered   offices, 
''-i/'"ould  reduce  iv'-asto   in  travel   co.'-rcs   and  tine   in  necessary  inter- 
agency contacts,   and  vould  provide   a  n.ucleus   for  regional  grouping 
of   goveriu.iental   activities. 

The  Fedei'al   corporate   a.uthority   Ik  a   relatively  now 
g-overnmental  device  for  plaTn:'.ing,      The   Torino ssee  Valley  Authority/- 
is  the    only  existing   ocanplc    of    such   -i   rcgionr'.l   device,    although 
there  wero.raurierous  bills   introduced  into  tlie  7-i-J-t]';- Coni'ress   pro- 
posing  sinilar  authorities.      The  total  area   covered  by  these 
proposals    is_  equal   auproxinc.t  ely  to  half  t-iat    of  the    entire  Ujiitcd 
Stp.tcs, 

"The    Tcraiessec  Valley  Ai;.thority  v;as   created   as  a  v/ater- 
shed  authority  in  order  to    deal   adequately  v/ith  problens   of  v/atcr 
control;  -its  broader  pla.nning  functions   have  been  conditioned 
by  that   fact...      In  the    case    of  0.11   '■iiestions    dire  ctly  •related 
to  water   control,   no   other  area  is-  jHorc  suitable,..      On  the    other 
hand,   Tiimy  problciis   cut  across  watershed  boundaries   and  should 
be  treated. accordingly, "      This   goes    "to   shov/  that  a  v/atershed 
a.rca   is  not  thu    'perfect'    region  for   all  .planning  and  dcvolopnc?.ital 
purposes,,.      It  appears  to  be    definitely   established  that  the 
corponato  principle   is  a   souaid   o?ie  for  the    cor/iuct   of  a   regional 
progrrji  such  as  that   of   ihc    Tennessee  Valley  Authority." 

.  Part   IV   coato.ins  a   sturh'-    of  the   rcgionf'.  1  concept,   the 
ir.tui\c   of  the   region  —   including  its    foriiic  CJi-.d   uses,    .-.'Jid  the 
place   of  regions    in  a  planned  I'.atiomil  prograi.!.      In  riany  respects 
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this   is   the   rr.ost   si^^nif  icrait  portion  of  tho   report,    part.^  cularly 
in  regard  to   the   role   played   iij.  influciicin(^  the   cor:i;nittcc' s 
conclusions   and  rccor:nicndations. 

It   is  recognized  that   "rogioijT.lism  is  real,   bu.t  its 
instrumentation  is  not    self-cxccut ing« "      Thereupon,   the    sub- 
conimittoc  proceeds  to  examine  the   region  as  o.  geographic   entity, 
and  discovers   and  asscnbles    into  a  definite  concept  the  physical 
and  htinian  traits   of  the   region.      It   suggests  the  use  rf   such  a 
controlled  regional   concept   as   a  rational  pattern  for  fnturo 
political   and  administrative   devices   for   regional  activity   in- 
stead of  allovfin{:;  them  to   grow  up    spontrneously. 

For  plarjaing  purposes  tlie   Comiiiittce   suggests  thiT'.t 
regions  might  be   delineated  on  any   ot:c   of  the   following  premises? 
metropolitan  spheres   of  influence;    adrrlnistrativc   and   Iccational 
convenience  J    group-of-Statos   arrangements;    single  function  areas; 
composite  planning  problems.      Of  these,    the    last  named   (for  which 
the  use   of  an  clastic  boundary  is  recor.x. tended)    appears  to    be   the 
most  valid. 

For  developmental   purposes,    however,  i±ic  above    listed 
premises  are  not    suitable.      Such  regions,    unlike  those   for 
plarciing,  must  bo   project   o.rcao,    and  as   such  their  nature  can 
be   determined  only  by  the   character   of  tho   individual  project 
planned, 

No  one  type  of  region  is  rucoi/rmcnded,  nor  is  there  a 
"single  type  of .  organize. t ion  which  fits  every  situation;  there 
are  mo.ny  types  which  our  experience  reveals  as   -livable,'' 

The    selc;ction  of  the   best   type    of  regional  planning 
organization  should  be  based  upon:      finicti er.s    assigned;    area 
vdthin  v^hich  it    is   to   operate;    location   of   constitutional   pa/crs 
required;    incidence   of  benefits  and  costs. 

The   C o:TiT;itt c e  does  not   favor  the  continued  grovrth   of 
centralized  Federal   power,    and  ri..corii.icnds   that    rogiomlisiii  be 
encouraged  as  a  constructive  element    in  any  national  plan,      "A 
regional  organization,  v/hatevor  its  v.ricd  form,    should  not  be 
considered  as   a  now  form  of   sovereignty,    even  in  ciiibryo," 
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In  conclusion  it  nay  be  said  that  the  report  is  a 
notable  pioneer  study  of  tho  nature  and  significance  of  rcf;ion- 
alism  in  the  United  States  as  it  affects  national  planning — be 
that  planning  socio-economic -or  natural  resource. 


Paul  A,  Fischer 
Junior  Agricultural  Econonist 
Land  Use  Planning  Section 
Land  Utilization  Division 


RECENT  PUBLICATI  ONS  AFD  vAPTICLES 


Periodical  Articles 


"Relocating  the   Isolated  Settler."     Walter  A.    Rov.'lands, 

ffiiTIONAL  IvIUNICJP.'iL-REVIEVf  JDN   (l)    20.   '  Januar-/   I936. 


Although   irnrriediate,    particular    local   conditions    differ 
throughout  inuch   of   rural  Ainerioa  —   in  the    ser.ii-arid  plains, 
in  the   Ozarks,    in  the  Appalachians,    and   in  the  far  Vfest   —  the 
situation  of  the   isolated- settler  is  basically  the  sane,   and 
the  reasons    for  relocating  hiii  strangely   similar. 

From  the   standpoint    of   the    settler,    relocation  means 
the   elimination  of  a  tragic  waste   of  huLian  and  financial    resour- 
ces.     From  the  staxidpoint   of.  governoi'ient,    relocation  means   econ- 
omy in  roads,    schools,    fire  protection,-  public   health  and  relief 
costs  J    development    of   recreational  resources    on   land   unJTit   for 
farming,    and  reclamation  of   rural   sl-jins  v/ith   consequent   improve- 
m.ent   in  citizenship  and  morale. 

Relocation  v;-ithout  consideration  of  future   settlement 
in  the    same  areas  iTOuld  be  futile.      Since  public  purchase   of 
all   questionable    land  would   probably  be    impracticable,    if  not 
a  fiscal   im.possibilitjr,    rural    zoninog    seems   the  most    logical 
step.     And  in  the    actual  moving;  process,   the    "human"  problem 
must  never  be   lost   sight   of. 
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"Testing    Grounds   for   Social  Planning:      The    Promise   of  the   South, 
,    ■  ■.  a   Test   of  iunorican  I'ie^io^nalisr,, "     HoiTard  W,    Odurii, 
'     ■         PlAlT  AGE  2   (2)    1.      February-   IQJb. 

The   F.erits   of  a  regional   rather  than  a  sectional   approach 
to   national  pl.anning,  V;lt?i   special   enph^sis   on  studies   of 
the   South,    are  set   up  by- the  author,     V/ithout  a   regional  appro- 
ach,  it  docs  nob    seoin  possible  to   bvdld  pcrnarcnt  foundations 
.for  national   unity  to  achieve   econoriiic  rehabilitation,    or   sound 
legislation,   lie    i;ays.      The    South,    whatever  else  r.:ay  be   true, 
is    "different"   f ron  the  rest   of  thene-tion.  in.  distribution  of 
wealth,   iiiana-- er.cnt,    labor,    folkio-ays,   and  institutional  Liodes 
of   life.      Their  sigrificanoe   can  bo   appraised   in  relation  to 
regional  capacities  and  cA'-.ltural    dGvelopncnts  and  to   rcadjust- 
F.ent  to    oth.cr  regions  and  to  the  vfhole   national  pictm-e. 

The    South,   Mr,    Odura  insists,    is  a   "testing   field  for 
democracy  auong  ^   to   10  nillion  rarginal  v/irite  folk  and   10 
nillion  negroes.      In  the  picturization  of  vm.'d-.   is  cconordcally 
T/rong,   culturally  Vj-rong,   norally  v/rong,    the   new  reaches    of 
scholarsiiip  i:ia2«^  possibly  point   to   stable  xitxys    of  attaining 
equilibriuta  and  the    redistribi^tion  of  v."ealtJi  and   I'/olfare,    not 
only  anong  individuals,    but   regions,"      Deccn'^ralizcd,    integrated. 
State  and   regi  onal  planning  prograjvis   are   vital. 


Bulletins 

"Valuation  of  Real   Estate  V/ith    Special  Reference  to   Farm  Real 

Estate,"     Iviargaret   T,    Olcott  and  Helen  E,   liomicfrund, 
U.S.D.A.,    Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,   AGRICULTTJFAL 
EGOriOJIICS   BIBLIOGPi^ir/  60,      (Supersedes  #29). 
December   1935. 

This  bibliography  is   a  compilation  of  selected  refer- 
ences  as  to  what  has   been  published   on  the  valuation   of   real 
estate,   particularly  farm  real   estate   in- the   ILiited  States, 
Since  principles  and  methods    of  valuation  have   received  noro 
attention  for  urban  than  for  rural  property,    at   least   in  this 
country'-,   refer  once  s  to   sane    studies   of  -ui'Dan  valuation  h:.vo 
been  included.      (Compiler's   foreword). 
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"Riu:'c.l  Elcctrificc.tion  in  Chcno.ngo   County,"      {V,^xr  York)      Howc.rd 
£*    Tjlcrj   KevA  York  St.atc   College   of  Agriculture, 
Dept-',rt?'.ient   of  Agricultviral  Economcs,    Bulletin  /lE- 
118,    Doccnber   1935. 

Land   in  this   county  v>ras    divided   into  five   classes 
according  to   intensity  of  use   in  order  to   prepare   im  electri- 
fication prog  rain.. 


"Rural  Planning    said   Zoning  for  Land  Uso,"     David  ri,   V'alter, 

Pennsylvania  Planning  and  Zoning    (l.'Onthly  Bulletin), 
Volune   2,    ITo,    2,   iaigust    1935. 

Throughout  the  liistory  of  Pcnns\''lvrLnia,    certain  agri- 
cultural problens  hr^ve  hrjoTi,  growing  nore   acute  fro:.i  year  to  year, 
but    little  ho.s  been  done  to   solve  the-i  pcmancntly,    the   autlior 
cxplo-ins.      The   outstanding    land-tisc  rjroblcn  in  Perjrisylvania  today- 
is  the   loss    of  soil  fertility  by  erosion,-    A  recent   study  in 
Pennsylvania   shovi^s  that   half   of  the   cleared  area   in  Pcnnsylvo>nia 
has    lost   fron  25-75  percent   of  the   original  top   soil,    all  within 
the  past   100  yeo.rs.      Abandoned   farris,    disappcarGnco   of   local  iir.r- 
kcts,    strcn.dcd  pop\ilations  all  add  to  the  distressed  picture. 
Zoning   in  other   States   is  tending-  to    set   up  certain  restrictions 
to  uneconomic   use  and  settlcncnt   of  sor,ic   of  the   Ir-'nd,    and  various 
federal  agencies   p.rc   operating,    ujocler  the    land  progroj-:!,    to  move 
settlers  fron  poor  agricultural    or   stranded  areas   to  better   lo- 
calities. 

Five  points   in   a,  coiriprchcnsivc   land-use  prog  ran  for 
Pcrmsylvania   should    include,    according  to  Mr,   '•'alter,    the   follov^r- 
ing:      (l)   detailed  studies    in  land  classification  to  detcrr/ane 
the  best   use   of  our  land;    (2)   adequate    legislation  to  provide 
for   sone  kind    of  county    zoniiTg ;    (3)    public   acquisition  and   control 
over  nost    of'  tlio    idle   fami   land   and   cut-over  for';st   areas;    (1|) 
gradual  rctireraent    of  from  one  to  2  Liillion  acres    of   the  poorest 
farm   loaid;    and   (5)    coiTiplcte   and  close   cooperation  bi^tv/een  ;.ll 
plariiiing  orgejiizations. 


"Factors  Affecting  Fam  Land  .Values   in  iviissouri,"      Conrad  H. 
Ha-^nar,      MISSOURI  RESEARCH  BULLETIN  229,    Septem- 
ber 1935, 

Tliis   is   a  prclirdnar;,-  study  —  the   results   of  which 
suggest  that   a  greater  emphasis  be  placed  upon  certain  factors 
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in  the   valuutiori   oi?   land'  —  nacle  b^co.use.  the   ha-y,oc  va'onh-ht  by  .  ,^ 
the  depressior).  in  the   fi.eld  of   farj:!  oymersl:ip   and  farm  mort- 
gage  lending  shov/ed  the  need  for  a   reyiaion.  of  the  :.iet"iiods   and 
techniques  of   farn  real   estate  appraisal. 

The  approach   of  this  bulletin,    the   author  says^    is 
not   so  much  to  enphasize   either, the  earrings    or  sales   value 
.approach   in  the   evaluat  ion .  of    land,    as    it   is  to   attempt  to 
associate  v/ith   land  or  real   estate  values  abundant  and  varied   , 
data   on  .physical,    economic,  .  and.  social   factors  affecting  these 
values.      The    real    difficulty  in  appraising  has   been  a  painful 
lack   of  facts    uraderlying   either  of  the  tv.'o  criteria. 

Chapters  deal  v.lth  Physical  Factors  Affectirg  Land 
Values?  Factors  .'iffoctirg.  Productivity  of.  Land;  '  Grading  Land 
for  ii-ppraisal;  Effects  of  Location  and  Home  Features  on  Land 
Values;-  Variations  in  Capitalization  Pates;  Regiors  of  Excep- 
tional Costs;  Regions  of  Threat enirg  Fhysix?'.a.l  .Deterioration; 
Regions  of  Exceptional  Risk;  Region^  of  Exceptional  Speculative 
Iriterest,  ,  ■       .,  . 

"Rural  Hoxoseholds;    Rsliof  and   Kon-Relief,"     IVorks   Progress 
Adi:iiiiistration,    Division  of   Social  Research, 
Tho^nas   C.   McCorraick,      PJJ;GE;.RCH  MOlIOGRixPH  II, 
IVashirigton,    19^5*  

This    second  monograph  presents  the    data   taken  in  a 
study  conducted  in  ^7   counties   in  19   States  in  the  mD.jor  agri- 
cultui'al  aroo.s    of  the' United  States   and    is  designed  to    show' 
"in  what  ways,    if   any,    and  to  ivhat    extent  tlie  rurul  households 
receiving  public   cxiorgency  relief- in  October   1955   differed  from 
th^ir  nearest   neighibors  "v;ho  had  not  received   such    rclioi,"     a1- 
tholigh  a   nui-.iber   of  differences  were  found,    they, wore  not    clean- 
cut,    and  it   ao pears  that  the  chief  value    of  the   study   lies    in 
the   comparisons   it  affords   bet^vcen  large   relief  and  non-relief  rural 
populations. 

Of  the- f  indir^;  s   reported, -the   follovfing   are   significant: 

(a)  male  heads    of   relief  households  had   changed  resi- 
dence  across  county   lines  more   frequently  in  the   last    10  years  than 
heads   of  non- relief  households; 

(b)  relief  households   averaged   1  person  larger  than 
non- re  lief;   heads   of   relief  households  v/ere  younger  and  had 
loss   formal   education  than  heads   of  non-relief  households; 
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(c)  relief  fan^iS  v/crc   snallcr  thrji  non- relief  f.arns; 

(d)  of  r.Talc  heads   of  relief  households,    last   usual 
occupation  reported  ivas:    scui-and  unskilled  industrial   labor 

28  perccntr;    fam  tenants  and  croppers  28  percent;   fam  ov/ners   12  per- 
cent;   farm  laborers   11  percent;    skilled   laborers   8  percer.t;   r^, 
usual   occupation  8  percent;  white   collar  workers  U  percent, 

(e)  by  last  usual  industry   (relief)   52  percent   in  agri- 
culture;   l6  percent    in  inanufacturiri^  and  nechanical   industries; 

8  percent   in  miscellaneous   industries;    8  percent  transportation 
and  coLiraunication;    8  percent   in  industry;   i|.  percent  trade;    2  percent 
mineral  extraction;   0.5  percent  public    se2n;-icc;    1  percent  domes- 
tic..cjadjpersonal   service;    0,5  percent    ir   professional   service. 


LA.ro  PL/iMIlJG.      L,    C.   Gray,      University  of   Chicago  Press, 
Public  Policy  Pamphlet   No,    19.      193^« 

Planniiii;  has    long  been   recognized  as  a  necessary  part 
of ,  our   social  procedure,    but  today  ^'ci.rican  people   are  taking 
a  new,    deeper   interest    in  it.      Land  plaiming   is   a  part   of  the 
larger  -i.-hole    of   social  planning,    and    is  a   composite   of  a  vast 
number   of  subordirx.te   fields    of  planning   for  particular  piiases 
of   land  -use, 

"iVc  are  not  attempting  today,   however,   to  plan  all  the 
uses   of  all  the   land,    or  to  pxike   a  pattern  good   for  all  time   — 
rather  x:c   are  trj/ing  to  adjust    land  uses   to   the   gradually  changing 
conceptions   of  social  vrcll  being,    and  in  this   respect  the  year 
195^-5  has  been  significant.      The  Taylor  Grazing  Act,    the    inven- 
tory of  rxitiorial    resources  by  the   National  Resources   Board,    and 
the   institution  of  the  federal   land  program  were   steps   fon'/ard, 
vie  arc   proceeding   gradually,    and  the   outlines   of  a  reasonable 
lani^  plan  are  bccom.ing   clearer.      Public   ov.T.ership  v>dll  be  at   a 
minimum,    private   oTmership  v^'ill   continue   over  the   preponderant 
part   of  the  soil,    b^at    public   interest   requires  that  any   land-wse 
plan  adopted  must  recognize  both  the   private   property  and   social 
heritage   aspects   of  the   land. 


"Agricultural  P-undancntalisn, "      Joseph  H,    Davis,      Reprinted  from 
ECONOiilCS,    SOCIOLOGY  ;J7D  THE  LODERN  ITCRLD,      Essays 
in  Honor   of  T,   N,   Carver.      Harvard  University  Press, ' 
1935. 

Ivir,   Davis   challenges  the  soundness   of  o.gricultijiral 
fundamentalism  "not  because  there  is   no  truth  in  it,    bvit  because 
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it   contains    so  r.iuoh  of  error  as    to   lead  the  world  astray.      It 
staaids    in  the  way   of  prorress,    and    its   coinrp.on  acceptance   often 
operates   contrar;j^^  to  tlTc   interests   of  farmers   themselves.,. 
Today  af;ricultiire    is    not   uniquely  basic,    and  the  prosperity 
of  a  nation  depends    largely  on   other  factors   than  the  vj-ork  of 
those  V'jho  till  the    soil," 


LEGISUiTIOK  AFFECTIIIG  LAND  USE 


C  on:;r  e  s  s  i  ona  1  Lcpi  s  lati  on 


AGRICULTUl^  ^     . 

H.R. 11^80.      Mr.    Jones 

Bill  to  ai'.end  th.c   Act   providing  for   research   into   lav/s 
rclatini^  to  ixgriculture  to   develop   further   cooperative 
ar;rioultural   extension  vj"6rk  and  the   nest  complete   support 
of   land- .r: rant  colleges.      This   proposed  ancnd^^iont    is   to 
direct   the    expend  it-are    of  the  money  appropriated  by  the 

JxG  O  » 

To  Co^s.'-ittce  on  Agriculture  February  26, 
H.R.  111+18 

Agriculture  Appropriation  Bill,  Passed  House  February  28 

(H.   Report   2061 )    '  ' 

Referred  to   Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Comxiittee 
■     March  2, 

AGRICULTT3TAL  .J)JUST}^NT  Ari:iNISTR..TION 

H.R.  11587.   Mr;,:-aielchcl. 

H,J*R.50G.   Ilr,. Vinson 

Bill  to  provide   for  the  refundiTig    of  taxes    collected 
under  the  Bari:hoad  Y.ct,      Any  claims  for  refund  must  be 
m.ade  "i/ithin  one  year. 
To  Cor.jiiittee   on  Agriculture,    Ivlarch  2, 

H.G.R.liJ,      Mr.    Ferguson 

iiuthiorizing  the   Joint   Committee   on   Internal  Revenue  to 

investigate  the  return  of  processing  taxes   and   recomiacnd 

legislation  based  upon  the   findings. 

To  Coi.taittee   on  Ways  and  Means,    February  2i4. 

Senate  Document   I78.      A   letter  froi.i  Secretary  V/allace 

to  Senc.tor  i\[orris   in  support   of  prohibiting   the    return 

of  processing  taxes  to   the   proccssons. 
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H.R. 11138.      Lr.    Jones 

Bill  to   ezctinguish  tax   liabilities  and   liens  arising 
. out  of  tobacco,    cotton  and  potato  Acts, 
Passed  House  February  21. 
Passed  Senate  February  22. 

C01I3TIT1TTI0KVL  i-JiElMlilSNTS 
S.J.R.221.      Mr.   Nye 

To   anend  the  Constitution  to  give  Congress    "pov/er  to 
regulate  the    sale  and  riarketing   of  all  agricultural 
cor.Tinodities. " 
To  CoiTinittee   on  Judiciary,    February  21;,. 

FARM  CREDIT 

3,4085,      Mr.   Clark 

Bill  to   aiaend  the  Ener;gency  Fam  Mortgage  nct   of  1933 
to  add  to  Section  36  a  provision  that  when  applications 
are  riade  for   loa.ns  to   refi. nance   an  indebtedness,    and  a 
bondholders   coniQittee   has   been  fonied,    such   committee 
shall  furnish  its    nane,   address   and  obligations  deposited 
T-Tith   it  v;ith  the  nanae  s    of  holders  and  anov.nts    of  such 
obligations,   to  the    Reconstruction  Fiiaance   Corporation. 
This    section  relates  to   loans  to   Agricultural   Iiaprove- 
nent   Districts,      To  Coixiittee   on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
February  2J4., 

S.5998.      Mr.   ivdaKis 

Bill  to   authorize   the   Conn.odity   Credit   Corporation  to 
increase   its   capital   stock  by  $97*000,000.      Passed 
Senate  February  25. 

S,J,R.2l6,      Mr.    Borah 
H.J,R.L9Uo      Mr.   V.^iite 

To  authorize   loajis   to  fruit   grov/ers   for   rehabilitation 

of   orclmrds   during    the   year,    1936. 

To  Cor,inittee   on  Agriculture  February   I9. 


S.3612.  •       ■    .     . 

Bill  providing  for  Crop   loans  for    1936. 
Vetoed  February  26. 
Veto   Message:      Senate   Doc^jnient    179. 

S.ijj090.      Mr.   Wheeler 

Bill  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on  Federal  Land  Bank 

Loans  from  1^  percent  to  3"^  percent,   (Public  No,  87,  Stats, 

1935) 

To  Comraittee   on  Agriculture  February--  21)., 
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FLOOD  COIvTROL 

FebruaJvTs"'/"'''  V'-    "''-'°"'"'  -f  avoi^bly.  f  o   the  House 
F  i  Qo^t  l^^\    °''  ■^''^'^^'^''''''''y   ^^^-^^y^    of  Rivers: 
ii.K.9213-i:illsboroiigh  and  Withlacoochee,    Florida. 

H. Report   2069.  .       ,_    ..  * 

H.R.987I4.  -     Cadron  Creek,   Arkansas 

H. Report   207S 
H.R. 10583   -   San  Diego  River,    California 

H. Report   2076 
H.R.9267  •-  Big  Mulberry  Creek,   Arkansas 

H. Report  "207lj.. 
H.R,92l|.9   -  Little  Missouri  River,   ;Lrk^.nsas 

H, Report  2072  . 

H.R.9236  -  Red  ard   Little  Rivers,   .-rkansos 

ii. Report   2071 
H.R,9235   -   Cosatot    River,   Arkansas  , 

H. Report   2O7O 
H.R.  110/42   -  Ivlatanuska  River,   Alaska    , 
H, Report   2077 
-      H.R, 11006   -  Keuoes  River,    Texas  ■      .■  »  •     • 

H. Report   2053  .  ,.  ^ 

H.R.10Ll87  -   Laviell   Creek,   Alaska 

H. Report  2075 
S.3277.   Mr.  Ste'iwer  ' 

Bill  authorisii^;  prolininary  survey  of  Nehalen  River 
in  Jregon  wioh  vie^;^to  controlling  floods, 
^tpproved  February  26. 
Public  Law  No.  453,  '' 

.  H.R. 10975 

Hni^''^^"'^^''^i'^''^'  preliiviin^xry  survey   of  Marshv  Hope   Creek, 

^J^dM^v"  "^'^^^    co^atrolling    .loods.      P^^ssed  House. 

anended,    1' ebruar'.'"   2/j.,  "■" ~ 

H .  R ,  7  II1.7  "^Ij^'s  c  o  tt 

Bill   authorizing  prclininary  survey  of  San  Gabriel  and 
Los  ..ngolcs  Rivers,    California.^  .  . 

-  £^ssed_Sena^£onrnpiT-y  26, 
(Senate   Report    1601).}"'     ! 
H.R,9062.      Mr.    Goodv/i.n 

W^'"''^^'"''^."^''^  prclimnary   survey  of  Esopus   Creek, 
New  lork.      Passed  Sonato  Februar-/  25. 

PUBLIC  L/.NDS 

H.R.  11523.      Fjr.    Denpsoy 

Bill  to  further   extend  tine  during  v;hich   final  proof 
my  be    offered  by  honestead  and  desert-land   ertr^/inen. 
To  Cornjnittoe   on  Public  Lands   February-  28. 
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reclam;.ticn 

H.R. 11586.      Mr.    Lea 

Bill  authorizing  contracts   for  tlie   use   of  v.'ater  or.  the 
Orland  reclamation  project   in  California-,     Authorizes 
Secretary  of   Interior  to   classify,  lands  to   doteminc  their 
productivity,    and  the   ovaiers   of   lands   found  miproductive 
nay,   by  supplenental    agreei.ient,   be   rolioved  of  liability 
for   operation  and  maintenance,    and  nay  transfer -any 
money  paid   on  the    land  to    producing    land.      To  Coimriittee 
on  Irrigation  and   Reclamation,    Iviarch  3» 

SOIL  C0NSEK\r..TI01J 

S.378O.      Mr.   Eanldiead 

Bill  to  promote  the   conservation  and  profitable  use   of 
agricultural    Icaid  resources   by  temporary.'  Federal  aid  to 
farmers   etc. 
Approved  Fcbri^^ry  29, 
Public  Lrvf  ?'o.    i46l'I 

H.R.lOOoIi.,      Mr.    Taylor 

Bill  to  amend  the  Taylor  Grasln-   iict   of  I93U  ikQ  Stats, 
1269)5    adds  63  ivd.ll ion  acres  to  the    land  -vviiich  r.iay  be 
regulated  by  the   Act,      Reported   (H,   Report   2125)   March  J. 

H.R. 11561.      Ifr.    Scrugham 

Bill  to  authorize  establishi.ient    of  grazing   districts    in 
l^evada,   ^^ritiiout  regard  to   the  Taylor  Grazin^;]   Act, 
To  Coi3"±ittee   on  Public  Lands,    iiarch  2. 

VAiLEY  AUTHORITIES 

H.R. 11532.      Mr.   Mitchell 

Bill  to  pm.end  the   Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act   of   1933 
by  including  the  Cui'aberland  River  basin  within  the  pro- 
visioiis    of   the  Act,      To  Committee   on  Military  Affairs   Febru- 
ary 28. 

H.R. 11335.     Mr,   RanVin     . 

Bill  to   create  a   "Potomac  Valley  Authority"   similar  to 

the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 

To  Coixiittee  on  Rivers   and  Harbors   Februan,^   20, 
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